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Om Preface 


In efforts at improving the quality of education and at justifying— 
proving the quality justifying 


‘\ expenditures for compensatory education and school desegregation, we are 
. 


t 


ve increasingly dependent upon the data of evaluative research. Yet the 
‘ 


data from many’of these evaluation efforts conducted over the past twelve 
"years are confused and inconclusive. The findings from these studies 
are sometimes contradictory: The interpretations have become the subject 


i 


.' of considerable controversy, partitularly as these findings and interpretations 


appear to contradict some of our cherished assumptions concerning education — 


, 


and educobility. The lack of clarity with respect to the meaning of these 


data and the value of such programs is in part attributable to a variety of 


. 


problems in the design and conduct of evaluative research. Among these 


~ 


problems, increasing attention is being called to the fact that there ore ‘ . 
sparse data concerning the specific nature of program interventions, These 
__ tend to be reported under labels or brief descriptions which provide little 


information relative to the nature. and quality of the treatments to which the 
( as ’ , ys 


pupils studied are exposed. In an effort at gaining a better understanding 


ed 


\ fe of the content and nature of tome of these programs, this project was 

directed at describing selected programs thought to be exemplary of quality, 
progress, trends or problems in somearasiary education and schoo! desegregation: 
Ten compensatory education programs and two school desegregation programs weré 


selected for detailed description. * : ; a 


The principal procedures utilized. in this study included documentary 


ra \ Ld 
. 


® 


| - analysts, direct observation of programs and interviews with selected 


informants. The tasks, to be. a4 complishel included identification and 
; selection of — to be studied, collection of all availabla data on 
| each project considered, @e|d study of promising candidate projects, 
preparation of descriptive reports, nal selection ond reporting. 

’ Folléwing is the description of one of these selected Shaaranis 


For the complete report of this project see document number ED 099 458 
in the ERIC system. 
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I. _ Introduction 
/ ane This project, located in a rural community, has, with very 
, is ; ? 


limited resources, set for itself the ae of humanizing see individualiz- 
ing its total educational program. The school district is well un the way 
toward the achievement of that goal 7 its elementary dee where two spec- 
fal programa have been in operation for six years. These programs are the 
Developresntal Skills Center, which is based on individualized programs of © 

f learning, anda Remedial Physical Education Pr RErenty antes seeks to im- 

\ 7 > prove the health and general physféal funetioding of Maedivabntss as sae 

23 ty Be Bi 


for facilitating their educational development. . 
: \ . , 


ay eo 


ae i ne. Setting fae 
The: village of Grgene is located just abet twenty miles norsteast of | 
Bidghamton i in upstate New York. Nestled around a teens shaded little: square 
of abot two blocks, the village itself bas a population of about 2, 309, with 
an equal seenaber living in the, gently rolling hiits giecoundiny the town.’ The 
Chenango River flows ‘not far away from the mafn road leading to town, ‘con 3 
tributing to the scenic ruraf setting. oe ot eee : 3 | 
A major influence in thé life of the town is the Raymond Corporation, 


manufacturers of fork-lift trucks. The Greene plant of the Raymond Cor-’ ‘ 


poration, employs some 800 pedple. Many others in the Greene area work. , 


« 


aa ? d 
at farming while some commute to jobs in Binghamton. Virtually all of the | 


4 


residentsof Greene are white, and although the magosity. could be iaeeciave 


‘ 


ized as middle class, available figures from-welfare, school lunch programs, 


Ie 8B 


rural'‘poverty. Trips into town are rare for these children, and many have 


one womens. a forther music teacher in the Greene schools. The district " 


" ( It, - -The Developmental Skills ;iauthe and Remedial 


‘ ‘e 
a: 


health and hausing surveys show that approximately 13.2% of children in the 


Greene public schools come from lower-income families. Many of these, 
live out-in the hills, under appziling conditions typical of the worst forms of 
“ ; 


seen little but their own homés ang the inside of a car by the time they reach 
a2has age. “The Greene school system cguiighe of a high school, housing 
grades 7-12, a primary building, with kindergarten eeusah fourth grade, and 
an intermediate building for fifth and sixth cetdenee Both the primary = 

4 : 


| intermediate buildings have been built in the last ten years and utilize a clove 


leaf plan, with ied levels grouped together in each wing, and supportive 


services appropriately located. = 
The achat district of Greene is administered by a district superinten 


dent, who has under-him the primcipal of the high school and the principal of . 
. ¢ t 


the elementary school, both primary and secondary divisions. The elected . 


school board of five members is chaired my. the local - ta ak and also on it 


? 


“are two other businessmen, one of- whom is George Raymond, Jr. of the Ray- 


mond Corporation; an engineer who Cominates'to work in Binghamton; and 


a: 


- 


— 


operated on an annual budget of $2, 370, 410.50 in 1971-1972, and the per popil - 
expenditure was s siadh. as 2 aes t, 


area 


Physical Education - Overview 


o- 


Children in the elementary“section of Greene Central School may ‘re- 


ceive many different types of special attention, but tw6 of the more formal 


‘still remaing the same; that is, it is assumed that a child is not succeeding’ 


* to give special'help to children who are not performing as wellas they might - 


' place for dealing with all these difficulties, the principal met with a young 


varieties of attention are the Developmental Skills Center and the Remedial 
Physical Education prog#ati, Much credit for. the origin of both must go to 
the elementary school principa’. ‘ Along: with several concerned worn he 
set up the center arrangement so.ne we years ago to provide for each child | 
who wit tiring difficulty succeedi=:’ in the @lassroom environment regular 


periods of more individualized attention to his or her needs. For the first 
; : \: " 


: ert 2 
few years, the Center provided mainly Hentlehtnent"exprcienses, offering 


a variety of activittes and field trips to nee who were seen as handicapped 


in the school environment by having shedstaty had very limited kinds of ex- 
posure to experiences butside the home. Although Center aftivities now 
focus on sevaloping more specifically academic skills, e basic philosophy 
in school because, for any number of ‘lenin. he ai she isnot a happy. 
there as ke could be. Proceeding on this assumption, the school provided 
the facilities of the Center 40 that such children can be offered several hours 
each week in which adults concentrate special attention on them és deal with> 
their needs and help them ini with guckaue: \ } 
Similarly, the Remedial Physical Education program was established 
, : ; . 


— ‘ 
because of psychomotor difficulties, or even becatse they have not had a 


\ 


chance to devglop the kinds of social skills necessary to.get along satisfactor- 


ily in the classroom. Recognizing that the Center might not be the appropriat 


physical education teacher and discussed the idea of a ‘remedial program wi 


3 


a) 


her: With extremely limited funds available for this kind of innovation, he 


~ 


was able to do no more than provide her with an extensive collection of books 


and journals on the subject of _prysiologically-based learning difficulties. 

S$ ’ 
_' rt od : : ? : % 
Pn the basis of this‘research, shi was able to pet ui a ‘progran which she’. 


operateg iste Afternoon, tailoring2 jadiets o Activities to the weeds of ; 


Ye nt 


smali groups 
e or 
* ene 


wh meet, with her for about Bias minutés every aay, a 


a ee ce hs : 
Gone ah, re ; , ee ‘ 
h IV. Fei | aml 4 ay aa 
ae ad 


\ 


3 Children are programmed ito ¢ the Center by a#rangement between .~ 


their clasroom teachers a Diector of the Center, so » that ag may 


- receive in the Center the attention they need in eeenne skint areas but at . 


4 


tis same time not miss the class time davntad to those same areas. Each 


child is given a ae in the Center ranging from twenty to forty okinates, 


either once or twice a dae ‘according to his heed as they are perceived 


F ( ‘ 
by his teacher and the Director. The facilities available consist of several 


rooms, centrally located afnong other classrooms, but small, cozy, and 


inconspicuous. They are,carpeted, and furnished comfortably and attractive- 
ly, but no effort is made to decorate them elaborately; there are no bulletin 
boards, and the walls.aze bare except for bookshelves and blackboards. A 


} 
very basic part of the Center philosophy, and for that matter of the philo- 


sophy of Be Greene Central School, is that the child belongs with his peers 


; in "normal" classroom or other social 1 settings; no matter what his indi- 


widunt aeons may be, it is thought he will benefit most by being yaolated as 


little as possible from his contemporaries, and for this reason, there is no> 
. ¢ e to 


attempt to make the Center a place with which the child especially identi- 


9 


fies. Accordingly, children who attend the Center are with their own classes 
mc fe * . 


wv 
“Yor music, art and gym. The Center is to be perceived as merely another 


facility which the school makes available to the students, like the library, 


¢ 


the zymnasium, or the nurse's office, + 


The various rooms which.coastitute the Center are equipped with a 
large variety of published reading and mathematics programs and materials 
’ which aid in teaching these subjects. Math workbooks include some of those _ 


. ‘ \ : 7 
published by Holt, Rinehart and Winston; Science Research Associates; Har- 


court, Brace and World; and Houghton Mifflin., Other math materials in- 
i 


clude colored Beads, cubes cylinders, and other gecwisteic ‘shapes; flannel 


board materials; flash iar clock dials; hs great variety of other pues 
/ ’ 

kinesthe‘ic materials. A similar Bact is reflected in reading materials, 

ana the Center also includes many gar: res, isnled, and other "play" ma- 

terjals, as well as a filmstrip projegtor, language master, tapes, ee 

cords. In — of varying size, as many as four groups, each with no 


more than four or five children, TORY: be. working at these activities at any 


hein time. In some cases, children work on a one-to-one basis with an } 
Yy 


{ 
adult, and they may even have’ a room to themselves for their sessions. In 
all, approxignately 100 children are in the Center at some time every day. 
Except for the Director, who oversees the operation of the Center for’ 


¢ a e 
first and second grades and another master teacher who is in charge of, the 
. facilities for third and fourth grades, the Center is staffed entirely by para- 


y 
professionals, usually mothers of other’ children in the Greene school, of 


educational backgrounds ranging from high school degrees to several years 


+0, 


-6- 
ae Ben 
i > , of college. Perhaps the main qualification of the sides: however, is tele 
affection for children, for the job. of the aides in the Greene system | is seen 
as eee with children, and thi ey are expetted t to eke gi this function 
7 well. Five aides work in the fivst-Becond grade Center facility, can two 
: mark with third and fourtff grades. | 


¢ The process of selecting children for the Center begins as early as 


, 


kindergarten, pee no enilinen this age are actually in the center. The 
. 
Director plays a very large role in this selection process, carefully observ- 


“ing “eachykindergarten class and.noting those children whione: performance 
indickies that they may need more specialized attention to siecastin first 
2 ‘grade. She is assisted is this ak be the kindergarten teachers and aides, 
who are-careful to gets each child's conversational abilities, his social in- 
teraction skills, and the ‘apparent exteat of his exposure outside of the home. 


vy 


" C At the end of the year, as a result of teacher'and aide observations, the - d 

nectar’ x observations, and scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, 
, 

" certain children are selected for further SERUNE: Some ‘testing is done by 


a psychologist and she meets with the Director and the Answeodii: veachian® 
etek to ae the child's needs. Initially, children in the Center are  entiorks 
; . ly gecuped with ied with grade level being the only criterion; occasionally 
‘when iftis clear that a child is saliealityagguetaive: particularly insecure, 
or has some similar problem, he or she can be ‘ivinciadtately placed accord | 
* : ingly. Soon, however, as‘the children can be observed at work, they are | 


j regrouped according to their needs as perceived by the aides and the Direc- | 


tor. Initially, they are offered work in beginning math,. reading, and motor 


‘ 


ti 


skills, but as they ipadenat: individual weaknesses and strengths are abn ‘ 
tified and the aides can choose materials and approaches based on these, 
Approaches to Hacasuls ind sical in the Center are both 
formal and informal, and every eifort is made to examine’ the cild compre- 
hensively. A number of stangundiaad diagnostic tests are administered when 
staff think they can yield useful information on some aspects of the child's 
functioning. In saantion: both the Director and the aides watch each child's 
day-to-day performance, checking for nervousness, inability or reluctance 
to communicate, ‘sizns of poor healtb/or problems at home. If health or 
family problems are suspected, the nurse and/or principal is called in to get 
more. information on the child. ‘Bath student's activities are planned daily 
according to perceived needs and strengths. If problems at home teem to 
be cbeeying a child, Center staff feel that giving affection and compart to him 


* > 
or her is at least as much a part of their function as teaching the letters of 


the alphabet; as more than one aide points out, the two are inseparable - 


the ‘lembttonal” need is going to interfere with the "intellectual" dinetioning 
because in the child, Hecee is no such distinction. 

Much of the prescription in the Center is done on a trial and error 
basis, for it seems there are no formal tests which really take into aigeount 
all factors operating and interacting to influence the child's performance, 
and therefore, it is nat often possible to arrive at an-effective prescription 
by = objective, scientific means. Often, one set of materials may be’ 
tried with a child or group of children and used until they stop making pro- 


gress; then another type of material is tried, or another, or another - un- 


12 


til one is found which works well for both aide and children. The§reason ~ 
-is not always clear, so it is necessary to proceed on the basis of apparent 
" eftectiveness. 


‘ 


’ If one particular approach ~eems to work well with a child, the aiden 


émphasize that approach; one aide {found that a. particular student learned lette 


better _ by tactile approaches , so she was able to provide him with a varie 


. of matezials suited to his needs; another ata diveevered, almost by accident 
that one boy was especially motivated to perform when she organized the 
day's materials into a kind of informal game, so she frequently gives him 

“an opportunity to compete, and earn small rewards. With other children, - 

many, approaches may oe tried and it may be that for a sivne, they can only” 

c 

function successfully on a one-to-one relationship. With still others, the 

. staff must occasionally coosinds that they are just "tred™ - and these ahaa 

ren are then given a. Seats to 'rest' or 'coast along’ for sake, playing a 

games, " going to the library for reading, or conversing with an aide;* these 

‘Kinds of activities are viewed as no less a part of the child's edueation than 
any other -- they are seen as just another way to meet the needs of. the be 
student as far as they can be perceived. 

Most children in the Center have beer put there as a result of this 
‘ : e 

‘kindergarten screening process, for there is a very heavy erhphasis on 
marly ic intervention. Staft members believe that it makes sense if for no 
other reason than that the child must not be ais a dienes to Beciae that 


he dislikes Puy ‘Tf it can be ‘enanred that each continues to ‘wea in’ 


. school sivacaatas, this likelihood is greatly,diminished. Every child 


13. 


who is in the Center in first grade is automatically programmed in again 
at the beginning of the second, and. most stay throughout their second year. 
By the third grade, most children can be gradually programy. ed out, with 


a 


some continuing attention to readi.z. (The Center for third anc fourth grader 
‘ i : 9 
* focuses exclusively on reading both for those children who are continuing op 
* . ra . 


from first grade, and those who are referred later on -- a limitation which 
ts imposed because of available ieenceeus more than for any pedagogical 
réason.) Ona daily basis, the operations of the Center are planned, early 
in the wmnntig, with the aides and the Director meeting to discuss each 
child, report progress or weeeieeiia, and decide on the best course to follow 
for that day's session with each student. Whena particular problem arises, . 
the Director, who knows all the materials in the Center very well, can ae 
ly recommend some change in material or approach, based on her eek 
experiences. Occasionally, even the adult who works with a child may be 
changed, for it is possible that a more beneficial interaction may result 

from a new aide-student combination. 

An even greater flexibility is soactiits in thé Remedial Physical 
Education ees jor it is conducted vate teacher, working with small — 
‘ groups of perhaps four to eight children at one time. These groups consist 
of children with a ggeat variety of chagaeteriettes which have caused them to 
be included in the program. Some have been paxcsived’ xe simply not feel- 
ing sufficiently comfortable in large group situations, and re physical edu- 
eaten class isa chauen for them to interact with much snallos numbers of 


contemporaries, and receive individual attention from an adult at the same 


14 fe ir ae 


te ee 2. Y 
time. Some children in the classes may be classified as hyperactive, “and 
; . the extra break from classroom routine siven them a chance to let off a 
[ ; ‘inte steam. Many more, however, are placed in the program because ‘ 
they have identifiable physiological characteristics which affec: their pee 
form=nce in school. Each omue tant is filled with a variety of activities de-" 
signed to attack these prohlems and at the same time allow the students to 
have fun together. ‘The teacher finds something to praisé in every child's ~ 
performance. In these ways, the program is dunicnea to meet its stated 
goals of developing: P es 
1. fine muscle cucsainasien 
2. concentration - 
3. visual dacvidaiuniion of size 
4. coordination 
5. balance 
6. social commykication 
a. small group particinaltag . 
b. learning i shaye with others 
«. * learning to play with others 
d, acceptance within group 
““7, . a feeling of aseeais - 
A day's activities may include running after a rolling hoop which is 
painted different colors ‘and ereanhie it by the color named by.the ene, 
to develop eyg-hand coordination; bait ltte a balls, bean bags and balloons, 


also for eye-hand coordination; playing Simon Says, doing imitations of 


i5 


\ 
animals or machines, or listening to stories or records, to develop skiils 
in following directions, listening and alertness; jumping or climbing ropes, 

. . & ee 
; hopscotch, walking beams, batting a ball, or maneuvering obstacle courses 


° Y 
to ai balance, coordination, timing, and strength development. These are 
only a few of the activities used, bur no matter what the program calls for, - 
spirits are always kept high by a cheerful teacher; the most important goal 


» seems to be to have fun. are — ese aeathe — ; ; 


Vv. The Larger Context 

It is not simply the ep tacaee operation of the Center and the Re- 
medial Physical Education classes which explains the quality of dices Gok 
which is offered to children in the Greene Central School. Some other aspect 
of school functioning must necessarily be-described at the same time. It has 
already been noted that the Skills Center is viewed as just another supportive 
facility, like the library, lunchroom, or nurse's office. In Greene, however, 
this statement takes on a wholly different meaning than it would have in ‘cag 
schools, for services such as these are so fully integrated into the education 


of every child that they hardly seem less familiar to him than arithmetic or 


\ 4 


e 


readin; Lunch, for exicule, is servedina esnadi kitchen near the center 
of the ‘. building, a space which is coved with an aftractive bulletin - 
board during citiex hotties of the day. Children pick up their trays and re- 
turn to their sions for lunch and free-time play activities. Sivexy room 
_ ie Welibsltion set, and classes nas ees "Sesame Street," "The Flectric 


Company," or other children's shows as they eat. Aides who perform 


oe Rar 


elassroom duties at other times during the day assist with serving lunches, | 


16 2 : 


“ 
> . 


and they and the classroom teachers do a remarkable job of making this 
hour a cheerful, relaxing and friendly time for the children. 
-The library has a similar importance in the operaticz. of the school. 

It is located ina prominent aa ic the center of the building, and its car- 
peted, attractively furnished facilities look welcoming through s glass : 
front. Children are always present here, wandering singly, in pairs, or 
in larger ey ‘Teachers are ancouraged by the librarian.as well as be 
the principal to send children here regularly or occasionally when it appears. 
that a student can benefit from working alone at an individualized pace. 

ae achincl nurse considers herself, and makes herself, another im- 
portant part of the total eduction experience at Greene. She shares her 
offices with a dental hygienist, and the school is equipped with a modern 
dental facility. The nurse sees her role as that of teacher, also, and a | 
. cut finger can become the occasion for an informal lesson on bacteria. In 
addition, she teaches more formal classes on various health-related aubjects 
and tries to watch for signs of any health problems she may be able to obse 
in the children she sees from day to day; teachers are urged to come to © : 
ber fo ‘discuss any problems they are faving with children which could be . 
* Bealth-related, and she frequently follows up on these referrals to the ‘- 
tent of visiting the child's home, counselling the parents, and doing what- 
aver she can to help them take necessary steps to correct the situafion. 
5 e has funds available to her ‘on dhepenins at her own discretion for such 
tings as clothing, shoes, or drug items, or any other need wtid may feel 


is:an emergency. Through the cooperation of local community groups who 


- 


« 


collect donated clothing, she can often meet these needs free of Ea 


When a kindergarten child missed many days of school, the nurse visited 
his home and found that his parents could not send him to scbwol in the 


“ \ 
colder weather because he had no coat. More than once, she hss seen 


fl ( 
chilérzn coming to school in winter weather weaging only sweaters; pro- = 

e - . 2 he ‘ 
viding coats to children of proud but poor parents is a delicate task, but she 


visits tke home and somehow accomplishes it. By maintaining close con= 
tact with as many families as possible, she is often able to sherds class- 


room peaches and other Pace of the exact nature of a child's health 


problem, how it can be handled, and what the possible consequences may 
: t ' 


ve 


be. Such information often proves invaluable to Center personnel and the ~ 
Remedial Physical Education.teacher. In this way, curamintcasion Hows 
both ways between the nurse's office and the rest of the school: teachers, 
and Center staff may call to her attention. a difficult adtieea: or she may 


be the one to inform them of-a condition about which they were ignorant. | 


“The performance of the school nurse is repr entative of a phenomer 


which seems to occur throughout-the school e community: each person 
od : 


. involved in the educational process is aware o all the other people there to. 
lend assistance, and feels free to call upon them: tits e Director of the Cente 
Hos ? 
us rarely to be found in her office, for she spends many; hours meeting with 


teachers, the nurse, the principal, or representatives of outside seagcies 
6 ‘try to find ways of helping not aie the children in the Center, but/other _ 


children i in the school as well. ‘When it was decided that a boy. iis had 


~~ « 


been re great difficulty in school should attend a a ‘special education class 


18 


J novation. The principal is \encouraged by the kind of faith placed in him 


‘ina Hasty town (a decision whick we made with Hea reluctance by the 
Greene school staff, who feel that any child ‘should be able to have a place 
in.a achool carefully designed fc jaube individual needs) the Greene peinetaal 
arrenged to drive the boy to clang oge day so he could observe what was 

4 
going cn injthe class and talk to es boy's teachers. *Anothiee chia referred 
to the county mental magi clinic ina last effort to keep him out of the 
-special edycation ee was ativen with his paebiig: to appointments at 
the clinic’ by the Director of the eae who. also ‘visited the home occasion- 

. ally to encourage the parents’ BUpport for their son. i more informal ways 
this ape ‘of concern is evidenced throughout the school. In the teachers 
lounge or ‘in tulcorridurs before classes pas ty the morning, the teachers 
-can be, found discussing’ the needs ann Progress of individual pupils. Tea- 

| ists so onl approach each other 6 advice, bi also frequently consult . 
the principal, or the: Director of the Geniake as well asthe nurse. The 


\ 


“aides in the Center receive the rast useful kind of training from their con- 


ferences vith the Director. Thesé kinds of interactions provide an extreme- 
‘dy effective form of binmnewine Fealuiiy Calhnbghs more formal workshops _ 
“dee arranged on gilonted topics throughout the ven, a) . a 

, ‘This informality combined with concern extanan, to higher administra- 
tive levelg in cag The elementary principal is Feanadstla toa Dis- 
teict Principal who functions as or eaeintentene. Educational decistons, 
however, ‘are leftralinost entirely up to the principal, and iere th a re- 

fas : : Ie" Pag ae 


freshing lack of-burgaucratic complication invelved in instituting any in- 


by the Board of Education and the chief administrator, and undoubtedly is 


influenced by this freedom to, pee ee more creatively in. his school. 
Such flexibility is eae down to individual classroom te auhene: who 
are encouraged to run their classrooms in the style with which they féel 
most comfortable and successful. Some teachers work icatings i great 
deal, pcteaghie ‘children at various times of the day. 43 that they can pro-— 
wide a greater variety of needed experiences... Others work in self-contained _ 
elassrooms. Their flexibility in this respect is greatly reinforced by the 


Rantan of the school building, a most attractive facility which immediately 
mnggeate that-school can be a» happy aa to-go. Ina clover leaf gn, : 
beste facilities such as the kitchen, library, and nurse's office are ro uped 
near the center of the building, and grade level dixaaesonte are grouped 

is . Sogether in two of the "leaves, " first and second grades negates in‘one,: . 
and third and fourth clea in ‘the other. The SL isicucs tse doors, . 
and there is a feeling of openness and airiness, yet no noise problem, Each 
pair of saves also opens onto each other as well as onto the outdoors, ’ . 
an arrangement which facilitates clustering if teatheee wish to try it. The 
halls and one or twa walls of each sitieaoam are panelled in wood, and at 
least one classroom wall is covered ina burlap-like finish ‘which can be used 
asa wide-open bulletin board. The open feeling is also created by huge: 
sitdees which stretch across one part of each classroom. . 

é : : :..Each one of these many elements of the operations of the Greene 


school is no doubt commendable in itself, “but what is most impressive, and 


most effective, is the way they all operate together. M:school which tried 


. 
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to institute even a majority of these features, but which continued to regard 
bien as scperate aspects of the schools' functioning, would not encounter 
- the degree of success found in Ceca: Thanks to strong lea:'ership = in- 
spired personnel, and to many other eer such as those enuz: erated here, 
everyihing functions together so smoothly that it is impossible to . identify 
-individual factors which cause individual eiiecte. “And this fact is integrated 
inta the siutiSenahy of the school system so well that staff members operate 
this way is a sate of course. Not only do personrel operate as tages ; 
but ee succeed remarkably well at wap into de ccaiat at any given mo- 
ment a great many of the factors and intecardione which are mflueneing the © 
. education of an individual child or the group as a whale. They function much 
the same Wiig in the community. Teachers, aides, and paxente live next 
door to each other and socialize together. The principal may he found play- 
ing cards’or golf with teachers, Board of Education members, or parents 
of children in the school, whether they are professionals working in Bing- 
mente or workers on the early shift at the’ ss laa plant. .Community 
involvement does not even have to be cultivated in Greene; it just ie, - 
One of the most extraordinary features of the program at Gisend 

Central School is that it functions entively on a budget provided by local 
revenues, with the exception of a Title 1 grant for the Developmental Skills 
Center and Remedial Physical Education program amounting to a wiskger 
. $46, 566. Ie would seem that the programs’ success is based largely on in- 


spiration and determination! 


2i 


a ye . VI, Problems\, 
: t . ' 
Among the areas which might be further developed in the Greene 


school is the extent of communication between staff members in the Skills 


Cenigr and classroom teachers. .1.most instances, there is a valuable 


exchange of ideas, but in a few cases there seems to be insufficient under- 


stinding of the function and value of the Center a the part of classroom 
pthichere ee : ; err ae 
% One of the great ambitions of staff members and Advhinistvators in 
the Greene uae is to set up a special education class in the building, so 
that Greene children do not ae to be sent away if they cannot function suc-. 
cessfully in existing facilities there. The dream is that such children’ ; 
~ 


could be programmed into regular classes for portions of each day or week, 
in amounts they could handle well, 80 chat their educational treatment would 


not have to be an all-or-nothing decision. 7 


R . °* | VII.. \Why It Is Exemplary 
a 


ca The most overwhelming impression which the observer receives abou 
the Greene Central School, and features such as the Developmental Skills 

: ’ 
Center and the Remedial Physical Education program, is this integration 


of so many aspects of the educational process, and their constant interaction. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to decide the possible causes for this suc- 
cess. But it is possible to identifysome other, rather more abstract, 


ee processes and conditions present in Greene which no doubt have an influence. 


- ..*, An educational system, like other organizations, operates -- at con- 


scious and unconscious levels -- in accordance with a certain philosophy, 
c coe ‘ ‘| 


°. % 


. 


which friay be explicit, implicit, or a little of both. ‘An understanding of 


the shitosophy behind such an organization is a means of fotenpstting the  .~ 


— 


ways it functions, and in Greene, -it is possible to identify a number of as- 


sumptions which form the basis fer the operation of the elemertary school, 


Some of these assumptions are implicit in the system, some emonlicit and 


Ha % f° . 
quite consciously reiterated ‘as the basis for a variety of things which hap- - 
pen in eee school. All, santa are quite evidently Presant in‘some form. | 


he sia ae behind a great many activities which take place in 


- 


Greene Central School i is that éhildren are not all alike, that they are most 


definitely separate individuals characterized by different strengths and de- 
privations at different times, and that it is an absolutely essential element — 


of the educational process to take thete individual differences into account 


ty 


in planning educational strategies. Perhaps because of this carefut re-_ 


cognition of children as individuals, educators in Greene do not seem to 
think of studepts as being grouped into "disadvantaged" and "not disadvan- 


taged"' categories. Rather, staff members seem to be unusually skilled at 


e 


recognizing a wide variety of conditions which may Handicen ‘or mavRGES a 


‘child's progress in the school. Certain children are identified Saxly in 


’ their school careers as coming from buckpiounide Uiiis they may ive tein 


deprived of aapomuie experiences which seem to be prerequisite conditions 2 


awe 7M 


for success in conventional teaching-learning structures. 
Combined with this notion of the child as a unique individual is a 
concept of child development which give's equal importance to and tries to 


place appropriate emphasis on all aspects of a child's existence, taking in-_ 


“ 
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2 
to account such factors as physiological development, emotional maturity, 


health status, horne life, and many more. Fhere is an absence of the kind 


of resigned attitude which implies that the school's business Se to 
F 


deal with the child's "educational" development, on the assump. on that pale 
cational development is a separate category to be filed apart enotk. all the 
other aspects of a human life. It is exeiting to wee how this concept of in- 
fegeatad development.is reflected in the concept of the school itself: all 
alariente of the school are expected to work together for a child, ‘are seen 
as being of equa! importance. mnie assumption is even literally the founda- 
‘tion of the school, for the buildings themselves were designed under atvone 
influences from school officials to facilitate operation aiang’ these phite’ 
-sophical lines. In the same ate this concept is reflected in the in-plicit 
attitude ‘toward the definition . of curriculum: the implicit, unquestioned ne 


o 


sumption is that visepiitng that happens to a child in school affects his de- 
velopment, that, therefore, the curriculum is the. a experience, J 

‘Given all of these assumptions about what constitutes ‘the educatitnal 
process, it is perhaps easier to understand the prevailing fundamental ke- | 
llef among Greene educators that all children can Seaye. People in the 
Greefie schools express the belief that cede there is ‘for all children, 
and they do not make exceptions, for thé fact is that er have internalized : 
a concept of education which haldg that every child can learn’ given the ap- 


ropriate conditions for his needs. ‘An awareness of the variety a these 


ditians leads to the conelusion that what an ediicator anes with a child 
d es matter -- ; the only limitations , on . what * can be mecomiplished are 


the limitations: of the teacher's creativity; as a result, teachers in Greene 
“A 
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attitude seems to be, "If it may work, why not try it?" This sort of atmos- 


X es 


seem to be aware that they have a great deal of latitude, that they are 


-free to try any educational technique, any classroom structure-or other 


innovation -- if it is likely to further the education of the child. At the 


ame time, it is also assumed that any member of the educatinnal staff-- 
principal, sia: aide, teacher, librarian, etc. -- will do iainees may * 
be necessary to fill the child's needs. Any staff member may be found 
swtsiting a child's home, playing with him or her, giving out affection -- 
nlakaver nag be perceived ag filling a particular need of the child ata 
given moment. Peed ' a | 
Undoubtedly these kinds of assumptions foua not have a great ef-_ 
fect on the functioning of the achool without the presence of what seems to 
be a very widespread, very genuine respect for children, for teachers, for™ 
aides, for parents. All members of the. system are viewed as responsible 
evaluators, se agents of change; all ideas are listened to openly, and the 
phere undoubtedly enables staff members to perform their functions in a 
more inspired aa fulfilling way, and it also means that staff members 
dealing with children understand very clearly from their own sxpasience 


that each individual must be made to feel that he or she has a worth, a- 


| _ adtion which-is conveyed in many diffengnt ways, but which is concretely 


displayed in the awareness of the fact that children have many different 
kinds of successes which should be recognized, whether that means epelling 


@ word correctly, learning to button a coat, or wearing an especially pretty. 
‘ : \ 
dress. . Educators in Greene often voice their conviction that it is essential 


. ‘ “ 


’ 


for the child to have a positive attitude toward school; they take it as a 
matter of common sense that if a child likes what he is doing, he will =~ . 
learn eines additionally, for him to like what he is doing, he pace him- 
self feel liked and respected. Itis perhaps because this conviction is so , 
strors that the emphadgis in Greene is an early identification of. what sii 


be Reaesine attitudes toward school, so that an early and more effective 


start can be naa to change these attitudes. Pesins because attitudes are 


seen as 80 essential to the educational paseees, there ts tise ia: very stsong 
ly emphasized conviction in Gress that the child, no matter what his edu- 
cational status at the moment, must be enabled to Pe ae where he belongs, 
with his peers, as much as he possibly ite: Thus, ee what special 
help he may be offered, he is always scheduled for the greatest amount of 
"normal" social interaction it is thought he can’ manage. | 
This kind of attention to attitudinal factors may be seen as part of 

a larger belief, expressed in different wars by people fn the Greene school, 
that effective education relates insistently to the development of sisigabiay 


values, values which can facilitate leading a meaningful and productive life, 


values which enable the individual to contribute to his own fulfillment as 


4 well as to the social order. _ This is not the sort of assumption that is en- ‘ 
graved on every school building portal; nor is it mouthed lightly by peo- 
ple who happen to have listened to the same speaker once in Greene, It is . 
the kind of convicition that slips out, in oe ee sited in the course of 
PP geen conversation witha teacher, an aide, ora principal in Greene,/ 


and it is the kind of conviction that leads to the uncompromising guideline 
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“that anything that is done in the school had better be done for the benefit 
“of the child. It ao leads to a remarkable situation in which, for once 
in a school system, the onus of responsibility is on the syste: to under- 


: stand the child, not on the child to understand the system! Vis’ oe are’ 


~ 


Feminded of this Comannienent when wae Se are handed an pala ee docu- a 


ment which quotes Cruickshank: Pe) Se oe 


— 


4 


a ehild has a healthy body, but one that will. 
not do what he wants it to; if he has eyes that 
see, but-that do not see. things the way other 
eyes see them; if he has ears that hear,. but 
that have not learned to hear the way other ears 
‘do -- he cannot tell what his difficulty is: it 
just seems to him that he is always wrong. No 
one can see that he is not lika everyone else, 
s0 he is expected to act like everyone else.... 


‘ 
- 


It is this genuine concern for the experience of the child himself that pete 


the educators of Greene Agere teen many others. _ They have written in | 


another eee . . 
Through every form of communication, we are 
made ever more aware that today's children will 
- -. . be tomorrow's adults, and, as such, will have 
ae ; : all the responsibilities we link with the term.’ As 
; *\s. s+ John. Hersey has said, ".. the war must be fought. 
And this is one war that had better be fought well." 
This is our privilege. 


j This extraordinary statement, ‘and the kinds of assumptions discussed 


‘ 


. above, seem to be one genuine and integral part of the educational system ~ 
» in Greene, ‘seem to be shared by educators there, to he used in functional 


. ways to guide apexations and Beckaton making in the wehools from the aly 


of the top’ inne to the classroom. This shit jeeititenst tone sipres 
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sents only one of the many facets of Greene's community- school learning 


environment ‘which seem to contribute to its effectiveness, and the inter- 
relationships between these facets and many others which this report no 


doutt has neglected, contribute to its exemplary status. 
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